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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



A 



critical question in school choice programs is whether relatively low- 



income urban parents have the ability to gather the information they 



need to make good choices for their children. Choice is expanding, 



particularly in American cities. Without good information, the benefits generated 
from expanding public school choice (via No Child Left Behind, charter schools, 
vouchers, and other programs) may not reach their potential. 



The limited evidence developed prior to this study on parent information is mixed. On 
the one hand, most parents (including higher-income parents) do not have extensive 
and fully accurate information on “hard data” about schools, and lower-income parents 
have less. On the other, more positive side, many parents are sometimes able to utilize 
shortcuts to get “enough” information, which is often “softer” and more contextual. 

This research asked 800 low- to moderate-income parents in three cities (parents in 
Milwaukee, Washington, D.C., and Denver with incomes below $50,000) about how they 
gathered information and how well informed and satisfied they are about their school 
choice. Parents report engaging in considerable information-gathering activities and feel 
quite well informed. Most parents visit the schools, talk to teachers, school officials, other 
parents, and others in their social networks as they make their choice. An important 
statistical relationship between information gathering and satisfaction exists: the more 
information-gathering tasks in which parents engage, the more likely they are to report 
high levels of satisfaction with their choice. 

Generally, the new evidence presented here supports the more optimistic perspective on 
parent information. 

More specifically, the highlights of these findings include: 

■ Parents choose from a small set of realistic school options. 

■ Parents who engage in more information-gathering activities report higher 
levels of satisfaction with their choice. 
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■ Children are more often involved in the choice process than past research has 
shown, and the involvement of a child correlates with higher satisfaction. 

■ Many parents have definite ideas about the attributes of a school that will 
work best for a particular child and seek to make the best match they can. 

■ The lowest-income parents (those below $20,000 in income) engage in 
somewhat less information gathering, report somewhat lower levels of 
satisfaction, and believe they would benefit most from access to a paid 
school counselor or parent information center. 

■ Parents feel well informed about their choices. 

While Milwaukee and Washington, D.C., have probably the most advanced and “mature” 
school-choice systems in the nation, parents were also surveyed in Denver, where a less 
extensive and less well- developed system of school choice exists. Although there are 
differences in parental reports in each of the three cities, frequently related to income, 
education levels, or race and ethnicity, they are differences at the margin. 

From the survey, as well as from two parent focus groups held in Denver, it is clear that 
parents want to visit schools and talk to other parents, to gather firsthand the “soft” 
information about school safety, environment, inclusiveness, culture, and leadership. 
These indicators seem to be closely related to notions of school quality for these parents. 
They value written “hard data” about test scores and other measurable outcomes, but it is 
not the key component of their choices. 

Even when all parents are free to choose, which will provide “bottom- up” accountability, 
local officials will still need to monitor school performance and apply “top-down” 
accountability based on outcomes like test scores, student proficiency levels, and 
graduation rates. When parents are compared by income, education levels, and race 
and ethnicity, many aspects of information gathering and satisfaction are quite similar. 
However responses from very low-income parents (those with incomes of less than 
$20,000 annually) indicate some substantial differences. (The results for parents with a 
high school education or less are similar.) These parents have smaller and less useful 
social networks (from which to gather information), feel less well informed, and more 
often prefer assistance from a “school choice counselor” or parent information center. 
Nonetheless, a high proportion of the lowest-income parents report being well informed 
and satisfied. 
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The lowest-income parents can make well-informed school choices, but they need some 
help choosing schools confidently. Access to well-informed advisors, whether provided 
by local school districts or nonprofit organizations, is crucial. 
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FOREWORD 



A ny form of school choice, whether new options offered by school 
districts or new charters, can either support or harm public 
education. Everything depends on how choice is funded and 
organized, who can choose, what information parents obtain, and who receives 
public funds to launch and operate schools. That was the message of the National 
Working Commission On Choice in K- 12 Education, which issued its final report 
in late 2003. 



The Commission looked closely at how choice could work — how it could lead to good 
outcomes (improved learning for children of parents who choose), or to bad ones (greater 
segregation or harm to children who stay in traditional public schools). The Commissions 
report offered some important lessons: 

On funding: Choice can help children only if they can transfer to good 
schools, and good schools require reasonable amounts of money to 
operate. 

On parent information: Choice can benefit poor children only if their 
parents have good information about schools, so that parents can choose 
schools that best match their childrens needs and interests. 

On possible harm to children: Avoiding harm to children left behind 
requires changes in district policies that now permit the ablest teachers to 
avoid the most challenging schools, leaving those schools with the least 
qualified and least experienced teachers. 

On performance accountability: Even with choice there is still a need 
for public oversight to protect children from schools that do not adequately 
prepare them for higher education, good jobs, and engaged citizenship. 
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Although the Commissions report left a lot of questions unanswered, it is clear that 
choice is neither a sure disaster nor a sure thing. Choice is a human creation that can be 
regulated, tinkered with, and made to work. 

Reactions to the Choice Commissions 2003 report were positive. Community leaders 
across the country agreed that the report had focused attention on the practical issues 
associated with choice and away from ideological posturing. However, these leaders 
insisted that the practical issues identified by the report — how to fund schools of choice 
properly, fully inform poor parents, and protect children remaining in district-run public 
schools — were too hard to solve. Local leaders said, for example: 

■ “Parents don’t know enough about schools, and they will just choose the 
school with the most whites or the highest test scores.” 

■ “Our public schools will be left with too little funding, only the neediest 
students, and the worst teachers.” 

■ “I really can’t send money to schools on a per pupil basis. The state requires 
me to keep money in separate pots, and I have to keep funding activities 
funded by state and federal programs.” 

■ “School boards can’t do anything about charter and voucher schools unless 
someone abuses children or steals money.” 

These were not the only concerns raised by local educators, but they are the most 
prominent. And they raise legitimate questions, which deserve careful attention. 

In response, the Center on Reinventing Public Education (CRPE) launched a new 
initiative entitled “Doing School Choice Right.” Funded by the Lynde and Harry Bradley, 
Annie E. Casey, and Bill & Melinda Gates Foundations, the initiative’s goal is to help 
state and local leaders handle practical issues whose resolution can determine whether 
school choice helps or harms children, especially low-income children in big cities. On 
being launched in early 2004, the initiative mounted four major lines of inquiry: 

■ Explore what it takes to inform parents (especially low-income parents 
who normally get very little information about schools) about the choices 
they have so they can match their child’s needs with a school’s offerings. 

This document is the final report on this study. 
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■ Initiate case studies on how school districts can try to help traditional public 
schools cope with the challenges of choice and competition. The final report 
on that project was published by CRPE in September, 2006. 1 

■ Examine implementation issues involved in moving toward pupil-based 
funding, particularly legal, technical, regulatory, and political barriers. A 
report on that work is forthcoming. 

■ Create models for how school districts can oversee public schools in multiple 
ways— including direct operation, chartering, contracting, and licensing 
private schools to admit voucher students. A report on that analysis is also 
forthcoming. 

This report, based on an analysis of telephone interviews with 800 parents across three 
cities — Washington, D.C., Milwaukee, and Denver — does not tell us all we need to know 
about how low-income parents choose schools. But it provides an encouraging response 
to the claim that parents do not know enough to choose well. Parents are satisfied with 
their choices. They consider themselves well informed. They talk to a lot of people about 
their potential choices and they gather a lot of different kinds of information. On the 
whole, they prefer information from people, instead of from written material. They have 
ideas about what individual children need in order to succeed in school, and they seek 
to make a good match. Interestingly, students themselves, particularly at the high school 
level, play a bigger role in choice decisions than most policy discussions acknowledge. 

In years past, when fewer choices were available to low-income parents, our respondents 
might not have thought so much about schools or sought so much information about 
them. However, only a few years after schooling options became available to them, the 
parents we studied have come to behave a lot like middle-class parents who have long 
exercised school choice. 

This report does not answer every question, of course. No study can. But it does indicate 
that educators who argue that low-income parents cannot make informed choices for 
their children might want to rethink that position. 

PAUL T. HILL 
DIRECTOR 

CENTER ON REINVENTING PUBLIC EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 



1. Christine Campbell, Michael DeArmond, Kacey Guin, and Deborah Warnock, No Longer the Only Game in Town: Helping 
Traditional Public Schools Compete (Seattle: Center on Reinventing Public Education, September 2006). 
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CHAPTER ONE: 

ISSUES AND METHODS 

A choice environment cannot work well if parents are not reasonably 
well informed about their range of options. The theory of markets, 
after all, depends on all participants having access to relevant 
information and being willing to act on it as it becomes available. Opinions have 
varied on the ability (or willingness) of low-income parents to make good choices 
or find the information required to choose well. 



HIGH-SES PARENTS AND CHOICE 

Higher-income parents have enjoyed choice for decades. Their choices come in the form 
of the means to select schools through mobility, either by purchasing a private education 
for their children or by moving into areas (and school districts) with schools they find 
more attractive. A review of the literature indicates that parents from backgrounds with 
high socioeconomic status (SES) are generally quite effective in obtaining information, 
are more likely to seek out more information than comparable parents without choice, 
use multiple sources of information (school visits, the Internet, and written materials) 
and rely on large, high-quality networks of friends and peers for advice. These parents 
also seem to be able to find their way to “market mavens” — a small group of extremely 
well-informed parents who are willing (often eager) to share information. 

Do high-SES parents choose “ideal” schools for their children? The choices they make 
may be “ideal” from their point of view, but the literature indicates that high-SES parents 
make choices that they find satisfactory, not choices that are maximal in terms of the 
perceived academic quality of the options available to them. It seems that, despite access 
to high-quality networks and much information, high-SES parents rarely have accurate 
information about a lot of schools and they wind up basing their choice on school 
proximity, on particular needs of their children, and among the relatively limited subset of 
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schools on which they have information. A “bounded rationality” is at work. Like parents 
working to choose a college for their child, K- 12 parents can easily be overwhelmed with 
too much choice and information, working toward limiting the options they consider 
and moving toward choices which seem to meet personal goals. 

LOW-INCOME PARENTS AND CHOICE 

What about low-income parents and school choice? To explore choice issues in lower- 
income communities, the authors led research that included telephone interviews with 
800 parents across three cities — Washington, D.C.; Milwaukee, Wisconsin; and Denver, 
Colorado. 2 Each of the parents interviewed had recently chosen a school for their child; all 
reported incomes of $50,000 annually or less, with about as many reporting $0-$10,000 
as reporting $40-$50,000; and 90% were women (mostly single mothers). These were 
parents who were asked about their “most recent choice”; so, although the respondents’ 
children were spread among grades, most were found at kindergarten, 1st grade, or 9th 
grade — grade spans at which, with or without choice, children are often expected to 
enroll in new schools. 

WHAT ARE THE INFORMATION STAKES IN CHOICE FOR 
LOW-INCOME FAMILIES? 

Most school choice programs focus on low-income urban parents, since school 
achievement problems are most acute in their communities. As noted above, middle- and 
upper-income parents have often made “mobility choices” for many years; that is, they 
have chosen where to live, in part based upon the availability of quality public schools 
for their children. And, higher-income parents are assumed to be more savvy about 
school choices and to have the resources to choose private schools if they desire. Lower- 
income families have not had these same choices in America, due to poverty, residential 
segregation, and related issues. At the same time, public opinion suggests that most 
Americans favor choice programs targeted to low-income urban families (Moe 2001). 

The key issues here are whether low- to moderate-income parents know they have school 
choices to make, and if so, how they make those choices, what information they might 
lack, and how public policies could improve their decision-making processes. 



2. Respondents were distributed as follows: 300 parents each in D.C. and Milwaukee and 200 parents in Denver. 
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This report’s general finding is that low-income urban parents report feeling more well 
informed than was anticipated. They are extremely satisfied with their choices, and most 
do not believe that they lacked any important information when they made their choice. 
Those who engage in the most information-gathering activities and who feel most “well 
informed” are also the most satisfied with their choices. 

While there are some caveats and nuances to these results, at least in relatively mature 
urban choice environments, low- to moderate-income parents believe they have the tools 
to make good choices. At the lowest end of the survey group — parents with incomes less 
than $20,000, often unemployed, and often single parents with relatively low education 
levels themselves — matters are not so sanguine. Here there is room for public policy to 
assist these parents in getting better information about school choices. As is often the 
case with public policy, it will be challenging to target information to the people who 
need it most. 

These findings are reasonably consistent across cities. When the report notes that there 
are differences or “no differences” across cities or subgroups, that conclusion rests on 
tests of statistical significance. 3 

THE LITERATURE AND ITS GAPS 

Research controversies have raged around whether various forms of school choice 
influence test score performance. A huge body of literature on the details of parent 
choice, by contrast, does not exist. Past work has often focused on the accuracy of parent 
information. Researchers have acted as though accuracy of parental insights or choices 
can be gauged by comparing parent responses on surveys to objective information about 
schools, and seeing how close parents come to the “correct” information (Schneider et al. 
2000; Van Dunk and Dickman 2004). This work is valuable, but limited. 

Particularly with regard to low-income parents, it turns out that they have rarely had 
accurate information about test scores, demographics, class size, and similar quantifiable 
issues, the very issues that frame school accountability reports. But, it is also true that 
upper-income parents do not have highly accurate knowledge of such features of schools 
either, though upper-income parents are somewhat more accurate, on average, than 
lower-income parents. 



3. The report tested for statistically significant differences at the 95% level (e.g., p=0.05) and for two-tailed tests, unless 
otherwise explicitly noted. The tests of significance are at these levels of confidence. 
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From the literature, two extreme perspectives can be drawn. The optimistic view rests 
on the incentives parents have to make good choices about such an important issue for 
their children. The pessimistic view is based on parents’ demonstrated lack of accurate 
information about schools — information that should be important based upon their own 
assessments — and by some of the difficulties of actually gathering useful information 
from schools and districts. 

In the optimistic scenario, families are presumed to respond to the incentives of having 
a choice by gathering information and using it to make an appropriate choice (Chubb 
and Moe 1990). This follows the assumptions of market behavior and consumer 
responsiveness to choice. It also fits well with basic tenets of neoclassical economics. 
Most would agree that more highly educated, higher-income parents fit better into this 
perspective, since lower-income parents face more barriers. An extreme version of this 
view suggests that many parents will become “encyclopedic” gathers of information, 
using the kinds of support and checklists developed in books like Hassel and Hassel’s 
Picky Parent Guide (2004), which defines the sort of information requirements needed 
by carefully discerning parents. 

Research suggests that most parents are not “picky parents,” but there are also a few 
important groups of parents who may make it possible to put the optimistic perspective 
into practice. Not all parents need to be highly informed to create a competitive market. 
A group of “market mavens” or “marginal consumers” (consumers who create markets, 
compared to “average consumers”) who are well enough informed can make a market 
(Teske et al. 1993; Schneider et al. 2000). 

For example, Schneider et al. (2000) found that while most parents have relatively 
little knowledge of objective information about test scores or demographics of their 
child’s school (either in absolute terms or relative to other schools in the district), some 
parents are very knowledgeable (see also Van Dunk and Dickman’s 2004 evidence from 
Milwaukee). These parents, who tend to be relatively better educated and higher income, 
are more likely than others to place their children in schools that actually are high on the 
attributes they report to be important to them. 

The careful “shopping around” of these market mavens can force supplier schools to 
become better, providing enhanced choices even for less-informed parents. Market- 
making parents can also help inform other parents who may talk to them in their social 
networks as a “two-step flow” of information. Research by Buckley and Schneider (2003), 
based upon parent use of a school information website in Washington, D.C., demonstrates 
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that “marginal consumers” do in fact search for school information more efficiently and 
thoroughly than others. 

Another subset of the optimistic perspective deals with what social scientists call “low- 
information rationality.” This suggests that even though some studies find many parents 
poorly informed or holding inaccurate information, they may still be able to make a 
choice that is appropriate for them. Just as voters can use party affiliation as a general 
“brand name” or guide to candidates’ policy positions, parents can use heuristics or 
general rules of thumb to guide their choices. A Montessori school might fit the bill, or a 
Jewish day school or parochial school. 

In addition, beyond seeking encyclopedic information, parents can take advantage of 
their social networks to get information “on the cheap” by talking to acquaintances they 
know at work, at churches, synagogues and mosques, and in their neighborhoods. Studies 
of parent choice have found that talking with friends and family is a critical way to get 
informed about a wide variety of consumer decisions about schools (Beales and Wahl 
1995; Heise et al. 1995; Rubenstein and Adelman 1994). For example, if adults are asked 
about how they decided on a particular car or home theater, a number of answers are 
offered. Some will do exhaustive research using Consumer Reports, the web, and similar 
information sources, but more will talk to a friend who is an expert on the purchase or 
has recently completed a purchase. So, although many parents may appear not to have 
gathered large amounts of formal information in a focused manner, they may actually 
have employed decision techniques that marketing and political studies reveal to be 
common in consumer choices and voting behavior (Schneider et al. 2000). 

Collectively, these elements build a case for the optimistic perspective. Incentives matter, 
presumably to all parents. It is plausible that at least a subset of consumers will respond 
to incentives to help shape a market, and others will use information shortcuts to do “well 
enough” in making choices. Many districts and states have also made it easier to find such 
information, through report cards, websites, school fairs, and other options, and this 
should lead to reasonably well-informed choosers. 

At the other extreme, we have the pessimistic perspective. While the case above may be 
convincing for middle- and higher- income parents, it still leaves open the possibility that 
incentives and more information are insufficient to overcome other barriers facing low- 
and moderate-income parents. 

Not only might lower-income parents have fewer resources (e.g., time, technology, 
knowledge of indicators) to gather and utilize information, they may also have a lower 
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comfort level with complex institutions and less confidence dealing with schools, teachers, 
and administrators. Many observers worry that this possibility is especially acute for 
parents who struggled themselves as students. As a result, some low-income parents 
may not believe as strongly in the importance of finding a good school, and they may 
not be as motivated to gather information. In addition, many earlier studies found that 
schools and districts did not provide much useful information. In today’s environment, 
with an emphasis on accountability and greater use of report cards, better information is 
available, but there are still important debates about what information is most useful and 
how to report it. 

The truth is that in many arenas (from stock markets to ballot questions on such complex 
and value-laden issues such as land use and stem-cell research) individual ability to 
process complicated information into good decisions correlates with income and 
education levels. In contrast to the tidy and simple assumptions of neoclassical economics, 
psychologists have long argued that not all consumers are “good” decisionmakers. While 
“brands” and heuristics can be useful shortcuts, they can also lead to biases that do not 
help consumers make appropriate decisions (Tversky et al. 1988; Schwartz 2003). In fact, 
Schneider et al. (2000) found that parents use shortcuts such as graffiti, broken windows, 
and students’ work on the walls to learn about some aspects of schools. These are not bad 
predictors, but they do not fully cover the dimensions of school quality. Furthermore, the 
integration of different types of information and values into a decision is known to be a 
difficult cognitive process (Tversky et al. 1988), and one that can be highly sensitive to 
how information is presented (Slovic 1995). 

Above all, there is considerable evidence that too many choices can overwhelm some 
consumers. They have too many automobiles from which to select, or too many colleges 
to examine. In these cases, consumers often limit the choices they will consider and 
make a selection that satisfies them, even if it is not ideal. In the worst-case scenario, 
some consumers, faced with too many options, become frozen and overwhelmed, either 
refusing to make a choice or throwing up their hands and making a random choice out 
of frustration (Schwartz 2003). 

A related issue involves the public’s ability to process the information available to it. In the 
area of health care choice, some emphasize research pointing out that 21% of American 
adults are functionally illiterate, and another 27% (mainly low-income adults) have 
marginal literacy skills (Davis et al. 1998). Focus groups in California show that consumers 
with lower income and education have more difficulty than others understanding the 
basics of how consumer-directed health plans work (California Health Decisions 2002). 
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About 60% of Medicare consumers have difficulty interpreting simple comparative 
performance information about health plans (Hibbard et al 2001). Consumers with lower 
information-processing skills are more likely to avoid making complex health choices or 
to have others make decisions for them (Hibbard et al. 2001). 

Research has demonstrated some related evidence about school choice. Bell (2005) 
interviewed low-income parents and found that their social networks severely limit 
their knowledge and their actual school choice sets. Bell suggests that this factor, more 
than any problem with actual choice processes, leads low-income parents to keep their 
children in low-performing schools. Most low-SES parents also do not use the Internet to 
gather information (Buckley and Schneider 2002), which limits their access to potentially 
useful comparative information. 

It is conceivable that many parents do not understand the full range of choice 
options available to them. Howell (2006) surveyed parents in the 10 largest districts 
in Massachusetts and found that only 29% of parents with children attending a low- 
performing school actually knew the school was low performing by the standards of No 
Child Left Behind (NCLB). Perhaps even more surprising, Howell also reported that 44% 
of these parents (now eligible to make a choice) would opt for another school that also 
does not meet NCLB standards. In Milwaukee, Van Dunk and Dickman (2004) found that 
while most parents report that they sought out information on the school elements they 
tell surveyors are important, fully one-third make no effort to seek out this information. 

In terms of using information shortcuts, lower-income parents have smaller social 
networks that are less likely to be linked to other people who have better information 
about schools than they have (Schneider et al. 2000). Further, knowing that slots are often 
not available in better schools, they may feel powerless about whether they can succeed 
in getting their child placed in their school of choice. This may limit their incentives to 
gather information. Finally, they may not know how to follow the several steps required 
in a bureaucratic system to negotiate a choice process successfully (Teske and Schneider 
2001 ). 

Problems may exist on the information supply side as well. Even though many schools 
and districts are doing more to inform parents, even in a choice system as advanced 
as Milwaukee’s, many choice schools (especially private ones) do not readily provide 
parents with information about test scores, teaching qualifications, and curriculum, the 
information that parents say they want most (Van Dunk and Dickman 2004). Milwaukee 
researchers sent trained parent observers to visit voucher schools, and about one-third 
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of these schools were not very responsive or helpful in providing information to these 
potential parent choosers. While the “supply side” of school information is vastly 
improved from a decade ago, it is not yet perfect. 

For all of these reasons, on both the demand and supply sides, the pessimistic view 
cannot be dismissed out of hand. It is possible that, even when choice options are opened 
up, low- income parents might not gather good information about the quality of schools 
available to their children and the appropriateness of these schools for their children’s 
needs. 

As Teske and Schneider (2001: 615) summarized about parent information: “This issue is 
far from resolved.” While researchers have made some progress, there are still large gaps 
in what is known about parent information and school choice. Although earlier work 
explored information sources to some degree, it did not go into depth on the issue. It also 
did not dig deeply into what parents actually do to make a choice, and what information 
they trust the most, and why. This research set out to explore these questions. 

METHODS 

A mix of methods is necessary to get better answers to these questions. A survey was 
designed to ask parents how they made school choices. The intent was to obtain a large 
sample so that there would be some confidence that the analysis represents a large parent 
population. In addition, the study pulled together focus groups to explore these issues in 
more depth. 

A Targeted Survey. Most people believe random surveys are the best way to obtain 
information on public attitudes. But in this case, the point was to understand how people 
who had made a choice in their child’s schooling had come to a decision. So a random 
survey of all parents was unnecessary. This study targeted low- to moderate-income, 
urban parents in cities where there is considerable choice, to better understand how they 
make such choices. 

Specifically, the study wanted to reach low- to moderate-income parents who had made 
a school choice. As a screening question, eligible parents (that is, those with children in 
K-12 schools and incomes less than $50,000) were asked if they had “considered schools 
other than the closest zoned public school.” About two-thirds of these parents said that, 
in fact, they had. Denver, with 56% reporting that they had considered other schools, 
provided the lowest response rate on this filter. 
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Since the sample was screened based on this question, it is worth discussing parents who 
were not interviewed. It is hard to know what the parents who answered “no” to this 
question had in mind. They might have been satisfied with the local school. They might 
have enrolled their child there out of force of habit or neighborhood dynamics. Or they 
might not have known they had a choice to make (although in each of these cities they 
are legally entitled to exercise various forms of public, and sometimes private, school 
choice). To the extent that they did not know they had a choice, then parent information 
may be a larger issue than it seemed to be in the survey group. 

On the other hand, these parents might have been happy with the closest zoned local public 
school, so they did not even take the time to consider other schools. To the extent that 
this is true, it maybe a positive perspective on parent satisfaction with schools. Although 
we do not know the relative proportions of parents in these categories, evidence from the 
lack of use of tutoring and choice within the NCLB context might suggest that, among the 
one-third of eligible parents screened out on this question, there is considerable parent 
ignorance of the full range of their options. The most efficient use of time and effort was 
to survey only parents who had “considered other schools.” 

That consideration also led the survey team to focus on “relatively mature” choice 
environments, since it made little sense to examine cities that have little actual choice. 
Washington, D.C., and Milwaukee both demonstrate a relatively long history of school 
choice. Several different types of choice programs — from public school choice within 
and across districts, to many charter schools, to voucher or scholarship programs — exist 
in each city. In Washington, D.C., about 25% of children now attend charter schools and 
another 6-7% attend private schools through a privately funded scholarship program 
and a new federally funded voucher program. In Milwaukee, over 30% of students attend 
charter, voucher, or suburban public schools of choice. With the exception of Cleveland, 
Milwaukee and Washington, D.C., are the two largest cities in America with long- 
running school choice programs on a large scale. It is to be expected that the information 
environment in these cities should be relatively advanced. 

Although Denver does not have vouchers for private schools, it does provide public 
school choice, both within and across districts. About 10% of Denver’s children are in 
charter schools. In many ways, Denver is closer to many other large and medium-sized 
American cities in terms of its choice offerings. (As it turns out, Denver has a relatively 
large percentage of children attending public schools outside of their district, a form of 
choice less often utilized in Washington, D.C., and Milwaukee.) 
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Table 1 compares key statistics in the three cities. 



TABLE 1. City Comparisons of Population, Race, Income, and School Types 





Milwaukee 


D.C. 


Denver 


City population 


569,000 


529,000 


545,000 


Median household income 


$33K 


$43K 


$44K 


Proportion African American 


41% 


60% 


12% 


Proportion Hispanic 


14% 


10% 


35% 


Students in charter schools 


16% 


25% 


10% 


Students using vouchers 


16% 


6% 


0% 


Percent who "considered other schools" 


70% 


73% 


56% 


Sample % African American 


54% 


90% 


18% 


Sample % Hispanic 


6% 


8% 


43% 


Sample % in charter schools 


11% 


21% 


7% 


Sample % in private schools 


26% 


20% 


14% 



Source: U.S. Census Bureau, 2003 data 

As table 1 reveals, these cities are very comparable in size (although not selected on that 
basis) and some other basic dimensions. Total population in 2003 was quite similar across 
these cities. Milwaukee has the most K- 12 children, with 1 10,000, compared to 76,000 in 
Denver and 70,000 in D.C. Poverty rates among households are 22% in Milwaukee, 20% 
in D.C., and 13% in Denver. 

Using prior parent surveys as a foundation (Schneider et al. 2000 and Van Dunk 
and Dickman 2004), the research team assembled a new set of survey questions. The 
survey focused more on the mechanics of gathering and using information, and less on 
the accuracy of that information. The survey was administered in late fall of 2005. In 
Milwaukee and Washington, D.C., 300 parents were surveyed. Only 200 were surveyed 
in Denver. Although the initial Denver goal was also 300, it turned out to be much harder 
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and more expensive to reach respondents in that city. 4 

The sample frame was aimed at parents of relatively low incomes (at best moderate 
incomes) who had recently made a choice about their child’s schooling. Eligibility was 
restricted to parents in households with incomes of no more than $50,000. While the 
goal was to examine low-income choosers in the main, it seemed appropriate to include 
some moderate-income parents, to get some variation on incomes. The respondents were 
pretty well mixed across this income spectrum. Of the 800 respondents, 766 provided 
specific income data: 16% reported less than $10,000; 19% reported between $10,000 and 
$20,000; 24% reported between $20,000 and $30,000; 20% reported between $30,000 and 
$40,000; and 21% reported between $40,000 and $50,000. 

Overwhelmingly, the sample is made up of women — about 90% of respondents were 
female. (Schneider et al. 2000 and Van Dunk and Dickman 2004 reported similar 
proportions in their parent surveys.) This occurred both because the screeners sought 
the main school decisionmaker in the family and because nearly two-thirds of the sample 
was made up of single-parent households, almost invariably headed by women. 

The sample of children produced by this screening procedure was divided just about 
evenly between boys and girls. The procedure also produced a good spread across grade 
levels, but with more students in kindergarten and first grade, and fewer in high school. 
Indeed, only three grades exceed 10% of the sample (kindergarten, 21%; 1st grade, 12%; 
and 8th grade, 11%). The very high kindergarten and 1st grade figures might be expected, 
since these are times when parents are thinking about where to send their children to 
school. These figures suggest relatively high levels of parental interest in selecting an 
elementary school for their children, with interest leveling off after that until selecting a 
high school. Additional information on the sample can be found in appendix A. 

Past evidence demonstrates that race can be an important factor associated with school 
choice (Buckley and Schneider forthcoming 2007; Weiher and Tedin 2002). Despite large 
racial variation across the cities in this survey (see appendix A), the broad findings are 
relatively similar across racial and ethnic groups, for most issues. 

RESULTS OF PARENTAL DECISIONS 

Across the full sample, most of the students whose parents made a school choice are still 
in public schools (81%), including charter schools. In Milwaukee, 26% of the students are 



4. It was difficult to reach target parents in each city, but particularly Denver, where 100 calls were required to find one eligible 
participant willing to talk. 
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in private schools, a figure that stands at 20% in Washington, D.C., and 14% in Denver. 
These percentages are above the 11% national average of students attending private 
schools, although obviously the focus here on parents who had made a choice leads to a 
larger private school group. 

More specifically, of the 800 respondents, 52% are in a district public school (including 
37% who report that they are in the “closest” public school and 15% who are in other 
non-charter public schools). In D.C. and Denver, the percentages of students who end up 
in the closest public school are higher than in Milwaukee, at 44% and 45%, respectively. 

As noted above, across the sample, 19% of our respondents are in private schools. 
Another 14% are in charter schools, and 11% are in another district’s public schools 
(most of this number comes from Denver, where more than 30% of respondents are in 
another (suburban) district’s public schools). By city, the largest charter percentages are 
in Washington, D.C., where 21% of our respondents are in charters, compared to 11% 
in Milwaukee, and 7% in Denver (compared to estimates of 25%, 16%, and 10% of the 
actual student populations in these cities, respectively). 

CAVEATS ABOUT THE SURVEY DATA 

This survey clearly taps important attitudes and activities of low- and moderate-income 
parents who make school choices for their children. Still, there are a few caveats to keep 
in mind about the results reported here (and about other survey reports). 

These results are based on self-reports of what parents feel and what they say they did in 
choosing a school for their child. The parental responses may demonstrate elements of 
“socially desirable responses,” in that parents want to let the surveyor know that they care 
about their child’s education and learning. As a result, in the hope of making themselves 
“look good” to the surveyors, it is possible that some parents may tend to overstate how 
active they were in choosing a school or how much information they actually gathered. 

For example, school choice scholars have fairly good evidence that parents will not 
talk about the racial makeup of schools as a major factor in why they choose a school. 
Discrimination is no longer considered to be socially acceptable. Other evidence of parent 
behavior, however, indicates that race matters a great deal (Buckley and Schneider 2002; 
Weiher and Tedin 2002), both in the search activities and the racial mix of schools chosen. 
This suggests that some degree of skepticism about a few elements of these responses may 
be in order; it does not require dismissing the responses. 
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Another caveat revolves around the idea of a “halo” or “rose-colored glasses” effect. 
Parents who have made a choice about a school might want to justify the time and 
energy going into that choice, both to themselves and to the surveyor, by noting their 
satisfaction with that choice. Indeed, most studies of choice have demonstrated very 
high levels of satisfaction by parents with their choice (e.g., Driscoll 1993; Ogawa and 
Dutton 1994; Martinez et al. 1995; Schneider et al. 2000). The skepticism about whether 
this reflects real satisfaction with the schools or “rose-colored glasses” is related to the 
broader concept of “cognitive dissonance,” first advanced by Festinger (1957). To get a 
broader conception of satisfaction, Vanourek et al. (1998) surveyed parents on a range 
of issues about the school they chose — such as teachers, class size, discipline, and other 
elements — and found high levels of satisfaction with all, but also with some variation. 
This research also surveyed teachers and students in schools of choice, not only parents, 
and found high levels of satisfaction among those groups as well. Buckley and Schneider 
(2006) argue that a rose-colored glasses effect is unlikely, in part because parents who 
choose are often those who are dissatisfied with prior schools for their children, and thus 
are not people who are prone to being “rosy” about choices. This issue is probed in more 
depth in the discussion of findings about parent satisfaction. 

It needs to be noted that this research made no effort to match the information activities 
described with measures of the quality of the information provided or obtained. So, for 
example, a parent might report having enough information from their own perspective, 
but the survey did not probe into what that actually meant, or whether or not parents 
could accurately place their child’s school in a comparative ranking of test scores. Past 
work has examined these issues, and there was no need to replicate those efforts. 

Finally, it is worth pointing out that the questions themselves might mean different things 
to different respondents. And the questions might mean different things to respondents 
than they do to researchers. But this is true of just about every survey completed on just 
about any topic. Except where noted, the surveyors did not elaborate on the meaning of 
the questions. Thus, the survey creed of WIMTY (What It Means To You) applies here. 
For example, parents were asked if they spoke to school officials in making a school 
choice. For some parents, that may have involved a lengthy, detailed conversation with 
a school principal about curriculum offerings; for others it might have been little more 
than “hello” to an administrative assistant in a school. 

Even with these caveats, there is no reason to believe that there are major flaws in this 
survey data. It was difficult to reach eligible parents with all of these characteristics. In 
addition, many low-income parents (like many middle-income ones) are not highly 
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responsive to telephone surveys. Thus, every one hundred calls generated only a couple 
of useable responses, on average (with the lowest response rate in Denver). Appendix B 
provides the details of the response rates in each city. While this is a concern in terms of 
representativeness, it is no more so than for many such telephone surveys done today. 
Across sample cities and respondents, a great deal of consistency, reliability, and validity 
in the responses is evident. 
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CHAPTER TWO: 

GENERAL FINDINGS: HOW DO 
PARENTS CHOOSE? 



D espite efforts to keep the questionnaire relatively straightforward, 
as with all surveys it grew quite complex (see appendix C). To 
present this detailed information in digestible form, the results 
are broken down into two major categories. The first is contained in this chapter. 
Essentially it explores the broad question (across cities) of how parents make their 
choices. The second is presented in chapter 3, where any differences in the results 
are examined by city, racial and ethnic group, levels of parental education, and the 
like. 



It needs to be pointed out that the survey explored the opinions only of those low- and 
moderate-income parents who had, in fact, considered other schools for their children. 
The screening question of the survey was designed to eliminate those who answered “no” 
when asked if they had “considered schools other than the closest zoned local public 
school.” That screen eliminated about one-third of the parents with incomes below 
$50,000 dollars who were initially contacted. 5 

The decision not to survey parents screened out by this question means that the study 
had to abandon the idea of a comparison group (of parents who did not consider other 
schools). In part this was an issue of resources; in part a sense that since the interest was 
in understanding how parents made choices, it would be inefficient to survey people who 
had little to offer on that subject. 

Still, this is an interesting group of parents. Legally entitled to make a choice of schools 



5. By city: 44% in Denver, 30% in Milwaukee, and 27% in D.C. 
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for their children in each of these cities, they chose not to exercise their option. The 
survey can shed no light on what lay behind that decision. Some of these parents may not 
have known they possessed a choice. Some may have known but been intimidated, either 
by the process or the system. Some may have been satisfied with their childrens school 
and felt no need to make a change. Some may have been dissatisfied but not so severely as 
to make a change — particularly if it involved taking one child out of a school and leaving 
another there. The WIMTY element needs to be considered here also. Parents defined 
what they meant by “considered other schools.” Some might have very carefully weighed 
options or briefly considered other choices before settling back into their closest local 
public school. 

The reality is that the survey is unable to shed any light on what information these parents 
actually had. It is tempting to assume that they are less well informed, on average, than 
parents who did consider other schools, but that would be simply an assumption. 

Thus, the information in this report needs to be understood as data gathered from those 
who not only knew they had a choice but actually considered other schools (whether they 
changed their child’s school or not). 

Against that backdrop, this chapter explores seven issues: 

■ How do parents learn they have choices? 

■ What do parents value in schools? 

■ How do parents choose schools? 

■ How well informed are parents? 

■ What role do children play in the process? 

■ How do parents match child and school? 

■ How satisfied are parents with the results? 

The next chapter breaks down these results to examine significant differences, if any, 
between cities and among families by a variety of factors such as income and education. 

HOW DO PARENTS LEARN THEY HAVE CHOICES? 

The survey indicates that parents rely on multiple sources of information to learn about 
their options, but some sources are more important and trustworthy than others. The 
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main source of information comes from “word of mouth,” either from friends or school 
personnel. Almost half of all parents first became aware they had a choice through their 
networks. Across the entire sample, 22% learned they could choose from talking with 
friends or other parents. 6 Another 21% learned from talking with teachers or school 
officials, which might best be described as “official word of mouth.” 7 And another 14% 
learned from school letters or written materials sent to the home (including letters issued 
by school districts due to NCLB requirements). 8 In one sense, word of mouth from either 
social networks or school officials (and not official written notification) is the central 
manner in which parents find out that they actually have a school choice to make. And 
school notifications, either in writing or conversations with parents, are a more significant 
factor than communication through family and friends. 

As will be noted below, however, when it comes to actually choosing a specific school, 
“word of mouth” from family, friends, and social networks is what parents rely on. 

Networks and Multiple Choices of Information. It is tempting to look for one, 
single best source of information, but probably foolhardy. Most people use multiple 
sources of information to make important decisions, and low-income families are no 
different. The survey data indicate that parents work hard at getting the information they 
need. They do a lot of things to get information about schools, and then they process this 
information into a choice decision. While the most trusted and utilized sources can be 
identified, it is important to emphasize that parents employ many different sources of 
information. 

The most important source lies in social networks and word-of-mouth information. 
Excluding their own spouse and children, but including school officials, 46% of the 
sample report talking to five or more people. Only 20% report talking to no one outside 
the family. These “school network” numbers are higher than those reported in past work 
(Schneider et al. 2000). It may be the case that these “mature choice” environments 
encourage and allow parents to talk to more people about school decisions. 

When the survey forced parents to choose whether they got their “best information from 
talking to people or from written material,” the responses were about two to one in favor 
of talking to people. (Here, people include school officials and teachers, in addition to 



6. By city: 27% in D.C., 21% in Milwaukee, and 16% in Denver. 

7. By city: 24% in Denver, 20% in Milwaukee, and 18% in D.C. 

8. By city: 15% in D.C., 14% in Milwaukee, and 13% in Denver. 
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